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frequently symmetrically disposed; e.g. the entrances to a
large hall will be in the centre of one wall, these entrances
will lead centrally into the adjoining vestibule, the door
from the street into this vestibule will not only be in the
centre of the vestibule, but also in the middle of the street
facade.

Symmetry assists formality. It has qualities of repose
and .dignity; its essence is complete balance and equili-
brium. Hence it is adopted very frequently in buildings
where formality is a desideratum; and also, unfortunately,
in many minor buildings in which formality becomes a
cloak for pretentiousness.

As a result of the prevalence in practice, and particularly
in public competition designs, of symmetrical planning, the
axis has come to be considered purely as a centre line. As
such, the axis seems to have an almost hypnotic effect on
both competitors and assessors, and competition work to-day
frequently suffers from the vogue of the axis. The competitor
who sets out to win almost inevitably forces his plan into a
symmetrical shape; and while the symmetrical plan is fre-
quently the most economical, and in use has the advantage
of being obvious and easily comprehended, there is a danger
of it becoming a fetish. This is regrettable, since in actual
fact the over-zealous cult of the centre line may result in
extremely dull and likewise unsound effects, particularly in
buildings of the smaller type whose dominant elements do
not naturally group themselves into equally balanced masses.

Regarded as a line of development, however, the use of
the axis cannot be otherwise than helpful, as a constant
reminder of intention. Its presence on the plan not only
makes clear the main idea of sequence; it helps in the
orderly establishment of minor units which should occur